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GOD’S OUT OF DOORS. 


By Kate Lunden Sunderlin. 


Bring them from the reeking alleys 
To the shady, fragrant valleys 
With their rain-washed velvet floors; 
Let them hear the robins singing, 
Hear the chimes of bluebells ringing, 
Ringing in God's out of doors. 


Find the weary feet that falter, 
Guide them out to nature’s altar 
Where the dew its nectar pours; 
Bathe them in the pools of healing, 
At whose brim the flowers are kneel- 
ing, 
In God’s temple out of doors. 


{ 
Weave the fragrant garlands, weave 
them 
Fresh ‘round 
leave them 
There to hide the lines of care. 
Show the children nature's beauty, 
Ere the stern demands of duty 
Shut them from God's out of doors. 


youthful brows, and 


Summer wanes, but while it lingers, 
Rest your busy, tired fingers, 

Leave your search in musty lores; 
Come and see the brooklets skipping, 
Come where gulls their wings are dip- 

ping— 

God is speaking out of doors. 

—Union Signal. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The trolley tour of our. suffrage 
speakers in Massachusetts is having 
excellent results, not the least of 
which is the wide attention it is at- 
tracting in the press. Even the local 
papers opposed to equal suffrage say 
that the personality of the women 
who are doing the speaking com- 
mands entire respect. 

The startling revelations made by 
Gilbert Pinchot at the Irrigation Con.- 
gress ought to strengthen women’s 
wish for a vote. Roosevelt warned 
the public that certain great corpora- 
tions were trying to get a practical 
monopoly of the country’s water 
power; and to prevent this he put 
into a national reserve many of the 
important power sites not already 
gobbled up by the huge water-power 


trust that was in process of rapid 
formation. Within two days after 
Ballinger came into office he began 


to take these power sites out of the 
reserve, and throw them open to pri- 
vate speculators. Now the trust has 
got them, and its monopoly is almost 
complete. On every side the general 
public is being plundered and the 
people’s heritage wasted. Up and up 
go the prices of all the necessaries 
of life. The pinch is felt by the 
housewives who have to lay out their 
husbands’ limited salary to cover as 
best they can the family needs; but 
they have no voice or vote in regard 
to the matter. 





At the International Congress of 
Nurses just held in London, a resolu- 
tion in favor of full suffrage for wo- 
men was passed with only two dis- 
senting votes. Mrs. Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett gave a greeting from the 
International Suffrage Alliauce. She 
said their aims were essentially the 
same. The Nurses’ Association worked 
for the elevation of the nurses, and 
the Suffrage Alliance for the eleva- 
tion of all women. 


In England, the men are vigorously 
helping the suffragettes. The cabi- 
net ministers have been so harassed 
by questions from women in the au- 
dience that they now refuse to speak 
at public meetings unless all women 
are excluded. But the husbands, 
brothers, sweethearts and friends of 
the women have taken up the fight, 
and are asking the questions them- 


selves. More than a score of male 
champions of the women were 
thrown out of a meeting at Lime- 


house the other day with such vio- 
lence that one had his shoulder frac- 
tured, another his wrist broken, while 
a Cambridge University student had 
his collar-bone dislocated. A dozen 
more had to have medical attention. 
All are full of pluck, and declare 
that they will do it again. At the 
meeting of protest held in the street 
outside a hall where Mr. Asquith was 
speaking the other day, 10,000 sympa- 
thizers gathered, the majority of 
them men; and in town after town 
the reports say that the crowd sided 
with the suffragettes, and that the 
scenes in and around the meetings 
were without precedent. 





A plea for the stoppage of the white 
slave _ traffic the United 
States and the canal zone is contained 
in a letter from Second Lieutenant C. 
W. Barber, Second United States In- 
fantry, assistant of police of 
the canal Writing to former 
Police Commissioner Bingham, Bar- 
declares that American 
girls, especially actresses, have been 


between 


second 
zone. 


Ler many 


lured to Panama, and that “the lite 
they lead there would make _ your 
heart bleed.” Three chorus girls, he 
says, were lured to Panama on the 
promise of an engagement in a local 
playhouse, and were saved by the 
captain of the steamer Tagus, who 


had taken them to Panama. 





The Maternity Hospital in Minneap- 
olis, in charge of Dr. Martha G. Rip- 
ley, has the lowest death-rate of any 
lying-in hospital in Europe or Ameri- 
‘a. About 60 babies a year are born 
there. The hospital has been run- 
ning for 23 years, and during all that 
time only two women have died in 
childbirth. 





AMONG THE HILLS. 





I am at peace in Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
—a quaint, beautiful little town, with 
a green common shaded by big elms, 
and at one end a_ stone drinking- 
fountain, where thirsty horses are 
evermore stopping for refreshment. 
Everywhere one finds lovely walks 
fragrant with pine. Yesterday I 
climbed to “The Pinnacle,” where one 
gets a glorious, broad view. Monad- 
nock’s huge bulk rises dark against 
the northern sky, and Wachusett 
shows dimly on the southern horizon, 
while between rise the Peterborough 
and Temple Hills, Watatick, Pack- 
Monadnock, and others in sturdy ir- 
regular line, with miles of woods be- 
tween. 

Fitzwilliam Tavern, built in 1801, 
was a coaching stop, and the great, 
cool rooms are full of antique re- 
minders—pewter platters, decanters 
of curious shape, small, old-fashioned 
mirrors, and strange, old fire buckets 
hung in the hall. Mr. Blair, the cour- 
teous host, tells us that Edward Evy- 
erett Hale and his wife spent a night 
here on their wedding journey. The 
house is as popular in winter as in 
summer, being a famous place for 
coasting and snow-shoeing. I was 


shown a hill where the coast is a mile 
and a half long. 
We had one perfect day in Keene, 





a place I have always longed to see, 
because a picture of “Keene, N. H.,” 
hung in my _ grandmother's room. 
Much changed from that little white 
town was the busy, prosperous, hand- 
some city that we explored in the 
easiest of carriages, with the most 
obliging of drivers. Out to the New 
Hampshire pottery first, where we 
saw the potters at their wheels, deft- 
ly shaping the whirling clay into 
graceful vases and pitchers; then fol- 
lowed the process through tinting and 


firing, until the finished product 
stood before us in rows on rows of 
delicate blue and = strange’ green, 


charming to see. We were made most 
welcome there. Mile upon mile the 
broad main street stretched away, 
lined with noble elms and maples, 
and we looked down vistas of arch- 
ing green wherever a side street en- 
tered. We stopped to read a tablet, 
put up by the D. A. R., to show the 
site of the first Revolutionary fort; 
and another that marked the starting 
place of the old road. We 
passed the handsome brick hospital, 
with verandas, and the 
commodious nurses’ next to it 
—the gift of a townswoman. The 
Normal School, with grounds, 
was formerly a_ private’ residence. 
Past the central square, where the 
Soldiers’ Monument stands and a 
fountain is playing, back we went out 
to West Keene, where we turned into 
Bradford street, and passed the sub- 
stantial old Bradford house, with its 
broad barns and look of solid pros- 
perity. IL think driver told 
who lived in almost every house— 
such an amount of information about 
Governors, Senators, distinguishea 
men of every kind, that I clean forgot 
the names! We viewed the Old 
Ladies’ Home with approval, and 
a glance at the fine brick jail. 
Everywhere we under these 
wonderful arching and saw 
beautiful stone churches, Episcopal 
and Unitarian, finishing by a peep in- 
to the ancient church on the square, 
with its odd mahogany pulpit. Then 
we were hungry, and lo, a step down 
Winter street, a painted on 
the wall showed us to the dearest lit- 
tle tea-room, with flower-decked 
tables, and a luncheon that was ab- 
solute perfection. Creamed chicken, 
hot buttered toast, delicate lettuce 
sandwiches, amber iced tea! Every- 
thing hot that should be hot, and 
daintily served, and the smiling 
hostess made free of the 
rest-room.” Greatly fortified, 
went shopping, and _ visited’ the 
Thayer Memorial Library, with its 
spacious rooms and stately staircase, 
the gift of a citizen as well. 

Last night we had a fine recital 
here by Mr. Gwilym Miles of New 
York, who is summering in Keene. 
He has a_ glorious’ baritone 
and gave us a varied program with 
Cc. W. 


Boston 


its enclosed 


home 


fine 


our us 


cast 
drove 
trees, 


tea-pot 


us cosy 


we 


voice, 


great spirit. 





HOW TO TREAT SUFFRAGE 





SPEAKERS. 
A recent experience of two suf- 
frage workers in Kalamazoo, Mich., 


was so far beyond the kindness and 
hospitality usually meted out to our 
suffrage itinerants, that a chronicle 
of some of these things may suggest 
to many other local committees how 
to make happy the way of a suffrage 
speaker. 

Kate Wisner McCluskey, the dra- 
matic reader, was to read “A Modern 
Madonna” to the Chautauqua, and I 
went along to speak in the afternoon. 
The management had decided to de- 
vote the whole first day to the wom- 
an suffrage question. We expected to 
find our way out to the grounds, but 
instead, here was the first woman of 
the city, the Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane, waiting for us with an automo- 
bile, and we were hurried out to the 
beautiful grounds of the assembly. 
In fact, autos seemed to be ready at 
our beck and call all through this 
visit. The audiences were excellent 
for a first-day meeting, the newspa- 
pers reporting that there were twelve 
hundred people present, and I think 





that must have been true when Mrs. 
McCluskey read. 

The local management had invited 
some of the leading suffrage workers 
to preside, and they introduced us 
most cordially. The audiences were 
responsive and enthusiastic, and at 
the close of each session there were 
many people to come forward and ex- 
press approval of our work. 

At the close of the evening session, 
Mrs. Crane and her devoted husband, 
Dr. Crane, took us to see Kalamazoo 
by moonlight in his auto. It was a 
beautiful ride through that ‘lovely 
city, and we enjoyed it greatly. 

At the home of Mrs. Crane we 
found a commodious, beautiful struc- 
ture, specially adapted to her work 
and that of her husband. I do not 
see why other people should not build 
houses particularly intended for 
themselves, but instead we have ours 
so much alike that there is really lit- 


tle individuality about them. It is a 
marvel that, with all Mrs. Crane’s 


public work, she can keep everything 
so spotless and in such perfect order. 
The dainty viands on the table 
showed that she was up on the new- 


est wrinkles in cookery, as well as 
informed upon the proper food ele- 
ments which should compose the 
daily ration. 

The beautiful room given to the 
suffrage speakers was off from a com- 
modious porch where lounge, maga- 


zines and flowers tempted one to rest 
and enjoy to the fullest extent all of 
nature’s beauties. 

Then the next morning Mrs. Kline- 
stuck served an elegant breakfast at 
nine o’clock to some of the leading 
suffrage workers of the city, and we 
wandered around her roomy mansion 
at the edge of the city, and enjoyed 
country life to the full. We then had 
minutes in the Boys’ Home, 
outside the city limits, conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Riddle, formerly of Chi- 
cago. 

We invited to luncheon with 
Mrs. Crane, where we had the oppor- 
tunity to meet one of the oldest suf- 
frage workers of the city, who said 
she was more encouraged than ever 
before for the ultimate success of our 
cause, 

We could not leave the city without 
getting a glimpse of the convenient, 
modern and well-built church over 
which Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane 
had presided for so many years be- 
fore her marriage. The whole church 
seems to have caught her spirit, for, 
while everything was beautiful, 
everything could be used. It was no 
shut-up church for use once a week. 
The people serve supper every night 
to working girls at a very moderate 
cost, and their supper rooms are gen- 
erally filled. The night before we 
were there, one hundred and _ sixty 
girls had been there to supper. There 
is a piano in the room, and various 
implements for athletic exercises 
tempt the girls to linger. 

The most careful attention to every 
want was given us throughout 


a few 


were 


our 


stay, and I have since coveted for 
every suffrage worker the same 
thoughtful care, luxurious beds, 


speedy autos and cordial greetings. 
One peculiar thing about the even- 
ing meeting was this: the author of 
“A Modern Madonna,” Mrs. Caroline 
Abbott Stanley, for the first time 
heard Mrs. McClusky read this work, 
and we heard from many quarters 
that she was delighted with the 
presentation of the subject. 
Cc. W. 

Evanston, Ill., Aug. 4. 


McC. 





Miss Mabel Bishop has 
pointed instructor in 
science in the Woman's College of 
Baltimore. She has the degrees of 
bachelor of arts, Wellesley College, 
1905, and master of arts, Smith Col- 
lege, 1908. She has served as- 
sistant in the department of pathol- 


been ap- 
biological 


as 


ogy, Cornell University Medical 
School, 1905-1907; as fellow in zo- 
ology, Smith College, 1907-09; and as 


instructor in cytology and embryol- 
ogy in the Biological Laboratory, Cold 
Spring Harbor, 1908-09. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Grace M. Wood, of Portland, 
Me., has recently been appointed a 
pension attorney by the Interior De- 
partment. 

Mrs. J. C. Haines is the editor and 
Miss Grace Orth is the manager of 
“The Week End,” a bright weekly 
journal published in Seattle, Wash. 
It is hoped and believed that these 
ladies will soon be voters. 

Miss Elizabeth Gatch has been ap- 
pointed laboratory assistant in chem- 
istry. Miss Gatch graduated 
from the Woman's College Balti- 
more with the degree of bachelor of 
arts, in June, 1906. Since that time 
she has held the following positions: 
Industrial secretary, Young Women's 
Christian Association, New York. 

Miss Gertrude MacArthur, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr. Robert F. MacArthur, 
pastor of Calvary Baptist chureh in 
New York, has been appointed a 
teacher English in the Peeress’ 
school, in Tokyo, Japan. In this 
school the young daughter of the Mi- 
kado is a student. It the ex- 
clusive education of the daughters of 
the nobility of Japan. 

Mrs. Edith C. Grosvenor, 
the few American women 
he ceremony accompanying the gird- 
ing on of the hereditary sword of the 


was 
of 


of 


is for 


one of 


to witness 


Turkish rulers by the new sultan, 
Hiamid Effendi the Fifth, has_ re- 
turned to her home in Spokane, 
Wash., after a tour frought with ex- 


citement and adventure. She was in 
the party which pushed through the 
lines against the wishes of the Amer- 
ican Consul at Constantinople, on the 
day following the revolt and mas- 
sacre, and travelled in the dangerous 


district for several weeks. 
Mrs. Emil Sywulka, formerly Miss 
Schneider of Hazelton, Pa., now a 


medical missionary with her husband. 
at Kijabe, British East Africa, has 
home concerning a 
made by ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Great 
arations were made for the visit, and 
the ladies made a large flag out 
muslin, dyeing the red and blue col- 
After the dinner some of the na- 
Christian converts, sang 
Mr. Roosevelt. The 
present sang “My Coun- 
The English set- 
Save the King,” 
closed with 

Tie that 


written visit. 


to their mission 


in June. prep- 
of 


ors. 
tive 
in 


women, 
English 
Americans 


‘Tis 


for 


Thee.” 
“God 
company 

Be the 


try of 
tlers rendered 
and the entire 
singing “Blest 
Binds.” 
Mrs. B. Simon, a Red 
nurse in Philadelphia, has re- 
ceived a letter from President Taft 
in appreciation of her services in ren- 
dering first aid to the injured. On 
July 15, when a building in Philadel- 
phia collapsed, burying workmen and 
passersby, Mrs. Simon, who was near 
the went to the 
the injured and labored in the debris 
at great risk to herself. She worked 
until nightfall and helped save the- 
lives of several As presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross, Mr. 
Taft wrote to Mrs. Simon, “The 
knowledge that the society has 
rolled courageous, faithful 
valuable a yourself 
great satisfaction 
an inspiration to its nursing corps.” 
Mrs. J. R. Ramsey, Mrs. M. R. 
Powell, Mrs. Atwood and Miss Jones 
of Hackensack, N.  J., recently 
reached Sacramento, Cal., in an auto- 
mobile, having crossed the Continent 
from New York without escort. Mrs. 
Ramsey drove her automobile over 
5000 miles of all sorts of roads, andi 


Margaret 


Cross 


spot, assistance of 


persons. 


en- 


so and 


nurse as is a 


to its officers and 


is the first woman to achieve this 
trip. In commenting on her journey, 
Mrs. Ramsey § said: “Women can 


handle an automobile just as well as 
men. You should have seen us get 
the machine out of an irrigation ditch 
in Wyoming. We just took our block 
and tackle which we carried on the 
rear of the machine, hooked it to a 
stump at the top of the ditch and al- 
though it was hard work, we got the 
machine out all right. We were 
lucky in having no mechanical trou- 
bles, and all I had to do was to ad- 
just the carbureter when ascents and 
descents were made.” 
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SHOULD MARRIED WOMEN 


TEACH? 
Certainly. Why not? Married 
women are often the best teachers. 


The most conclusive possible refu- 
tation of the narrow prejudice which 
in Boston, Philadelphia, and else- 
where, makes the mere fact that 
woman teacher marries, a ground of 
dismissal, has just been given in Chi- 
cago by the recent appointment of a 
teacher, many years a married teach- 


a 


er, as Superintendent of the City 
Schools, at a salary of $10,000. She 
was chosen, with unanimous public 


approval, over a number of competent 
male candidates, on the sole ground | 
of her superior fitness and eminent 
continuous public service. 

Just strongest 
gument for woman suffrage is the | 
universal acceptance of Votes for 
Women in the States where it 
has existed for forty years, and in 
every other State where it has ever 
been does this ap- 
pointment of a married woman teach- 
er to the highest educational position 
of her city and State forever answer 
in the affirmative the question, 
“Should Married Women Teach?” 

In the New York Independent of 
Aug. 12 “a married teacher’ names 
as the two dominant reasons why the 
woman who marries should retain her 
position, first, necessity, 
and secondly, a genuine love for her 
work. Both reasons are legitimate 
and make for the quality of her ser- 
vice. 

The popular fear of “race suicide” 
and declining domesticity among wo- 
men has for its chief foundation the 
inability many marriageable 
men and to earn an income 
sufficient to support a family in rea- 
sonable comfort and security. How 
can the average workingman of to- 
day maintain a wife and rear a family 
under decent conditions upon wages 
of two dollars a day, or even upon a 
salary of less than $1000 a year? If, 
however, he waits until he has se- 
cured a larger salary, or has accumu- 
lated any considerable savings, he 
will remain unmarried until he has 
passed the most productive period of 
married life, which for both men and 
women is between the age of twenty 
and forty. 


as the possible ar- 
two 


established, so 


pecuniary 


of so 


women 


Teaching is the most poorly paid 
of the professions. In the lower 
grades of our public schools a ma- 


jerity of salaries range from $300 to 
$600, while the higher grades range 
from $700 to $1000. Even the male 
tutors of our larger colleges usually 
receive from $500 to $1000. The aver- 
age college professor gets $2000. 
Teachers must dress well, _ read, 
study, and pay for board and lodging. 
How can a poor man offer an intelli- 
gent woman a home and a future 
worthy of her acceptance? Women 
of sense and foresight, the kind best 
worth having as wives and mothers, 
may well hesitate. But if the man 
and woman teacher can club together 
their meagre salaries, they can bet- 
ter afford to take the risk and incur 
the inevitable privations, having their 
double professional incomes to fall 
back upon. But up comes this unjust 
and stupid school committee and for- 
bids the banns. Women wno work 
after marriage do so because they 
want to work. They are better fitted 
for the position than young, inexperi- 


enced girls just graduated. It is the 
survival of the fittest. 
These arbitrary prohibitions § of 


marriage are relics of barbarism, bad 
for the teachers, bad for the schools, 
and bad for society. Recently, at the 
public exercises of a college for the 
education of teachers, the wit of the 
class wrote on a placard: “‘Know ye, 
sisters, that all who enter this pro- 
fession are condemned to spinster- 
hood.” Statistics show that more 
teachers remain unmarried than per- 
sons of any other profession, while 
nurses marry more generally than in 





any other. 


The employment of teach- 
ing tends to segregate women from 
men. How unjust to add to this un- 
avoidable social disability the penalty 
of dismissal in case of marriage! 

H. B. B. 





ENGLISH SUFFRAGE PAPERS. 


The remarkable movement for wo- 
man suffrage now going on in Eng- 
land is attracting more and more at- 
tention in America, and we are re- 
ceiving requests for information 
about the woman suffrage papers 
published on the other side of the 
news in the Ameri- 
press is so scanty and mislead- 


water, since the 
can 
ng. 

“Votes for Women” is published 
weekly by the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, Mrs. Pankhurst’s so- 
ciety, at 4 Clement's Inn, Strand, Lon- 


don, W. C. 


“Women's Franchise” is published 
weekly at 13 Bream’s’ Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London E. C. It has 


a department edited by the Women’s 
Freedom League, and another edited 


by the Men’s League for Women's 
Suffrage. 


“The Common Cause” is published 
weekly at 64 Deansgate Arcade, Man- 
chester, and represents the more con- 
servative wing of the suffrage move- 
ment. 

The price of each of these three 
papers is $1.62 per year, in England. 
Including foreign’ postage, it would 
be 52 cents more. 

Everyone who can afford it should 
take all these papers. It is the only 
to get an all-around view of the 
movement in England, for each of 
them gives a full report of the doings 
of the society or societies with which 
it is in sympathy, and a very con- 
densed account, if any, of what is do- 
ing by the other associations. 

“The Englishwoman,’ published 
monthly, and “The Englishwoman’'s 
Review,’ published quarterly, are 
both them very interesting but 
are devoted to the woman question 
in general, while tbe inquiries of our 


way 


of 


correspondents are for papers’ de- 
voted specifically to votes for women. 
A. S. B. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE HOAXES. 


The National Suffrage Convention, 
recently held at Seattle, was as quiet 
and orderly as a church service. The 
it telegraphed to the pa- 
pers all over the country represented 


reports of 


it as a scene of uproar, confusion and 


tears. 
Ex-Goy. Buchtel of Colorado was 
ately reported as saying many bad 


things about woman suffrage in Colo- 


rado. This interview was telegraphea | 


to all parts of the United States and 
to Europe. He now says that he did 
not say it, or even anything remotely 
resembling it. 

ix-President Pritchett of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, was reported as saying that the 
women voters of Wyoming had _ in- 
jected politics into the management 
of the State University, much to its 
injury. He writes that he never made 
any such statement, and knows noth- 
ing about the matter. 

The large party of English suffra- 
gettes lately sent to Holloway Gaol 
were charged in all the American pa- 
with “kicking and biting the 
wardresses.” It now turns out that 
none of them bit, and only one wom- 
an—while resisting severe ill-usage— 
kicked. 

The latest official document sent 
out by the “Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women” contains 
several direct misstatements of fact, 
e.g., that this year the suffrage bill 
in the Rhode Island House was de- 
feated by a unanimous vote, and that 
in Massachusetts it was defeated by 
the largest adverse majority for 50 
years. Both of these flagrant false- 
hoods have been sent by the M. A. O. 
F. E. S. W. all over this country and 
abroad. 

The number of women’s names in 
Boston dropped from the voting list 
this year on account of death or re- 
moval has lately been published in all 
the Boston daily papers in such a 
way as to convey the impression that 
they were dropped on account of lack 
of interest. This is done every year. 


pers 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in a letter to 
the papers several years ago, called 
attention to the downright dishonesty 
of it; but it continues to be done reg- 
ularly every summer. 


It is part of a 


systematic campaign of deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

A reporter on a Boston paper called 
me up by telephone the other day, 
and asked if I thought there were 
any women competent to be President 
of the United States, and if I could 
name such a woman. I named Jane 
Addams. The next day it was tele- 
graphed all over the country that the 
Boston suffragists were going to 
“run” Miss Addams for President of 
the United States, and were prepar- 


ing to hold a big convention for the 
|purpose of pushing her candidacy, 
ete., ete. 


All these examples have happened 
within the past few weeks. 

When it is reported in the 
that woman suffrage has met with a 
backset, or that the suffragists have 
done anything unbecoming or absurd, 
it is safe to suspend judgment until 
the news is confirmed. Usually it is 
either a gross distortion fact, or 
else a pure canard. 

When the opponents of equal rights 
resort to such tactics, it looks as if 
they must be hard up for legitimate 
argument. A. S. B. 


press 
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ST. SOPHIE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


In a special article, published in the 
magazine section of the New York 
Journal, Dorothy Dix (Mrs. Gilmer), 
writes as follows of “Her Town's Best 
Citizen”: 

Miss Sophie Wright was born with 
a disease of the hip-joint that has 
made her a cripple from her cradle. 
She has never taken a step that was 
not an agony to her. She has never 
drawn a breath that was free of pain. 
Although she is still a young woman 
in years, what she has suffered has 
lined her face and made her hair as 
white as dritted snow. She was also 
a poor girl, whose family could barely 
put her through school, and as soon 
as she graduated she began to teach 
to support herself. 

Twenty-five years ago the public 
schools in the South were in a crude 
condition and tuere were no night 
schools at all. At that time, one night, 
a young fellow, an acrobat from a 
stranded circus, came to Miss Sophie 
Wright and told her that if he only 
| knew how to read and write he could 
get a good position, and he begged 
her to teach him, although he had 
no money with which to pay her. 

Miss Wright, a young girl, strug- 
gling to make her own living, poor, 
‘hard worked already, and suffering 
|tortures from her incurable malady, 
took the boy and began spending her 
evenings teaching him. He brought 
another, and still another boy; and 
other pupils crowded in as soon as it 
became known that there was a 
| school, free, where boys could be 
taught at night. 

Thus the first night school in New 
Orleans was7 established, without 
money or outside help, by the little 
cripple. For twenty-five years it has 
grown and flourished until now it has 
a nightly attendance of nearly 2000. 
In it have been educated hundreds 
of men who have since attained to 
wealth and prominence, and thousands 
|}of other men who have been made in- 
to useful and intelligent citizens. All 
day long Miss Wright teaches in a 
school for girls that she has estab- 
lished and by which she makes her 
living, but she gives her evenings to 
“her boys,” who can give her no com- 
pensation except love. 

In addition, Miss Wright has built 
a home of crippled children, and has 
been the mainstay of the Home for 
Convalescents and a hundred other 
worthy charities. 

Several years ago she received the 
silver loving cup that the Picayune 
annually presents to the citizen of 
New Orleans who has done the great- 
est public good for the city during the 
year. In this cup was a check for 
$10,000 which had been subscribed as 
a tribute from the citizens of New 
Orleans to cancel a debt she had as- 
sumed in enlarging her night school to 
try to make room for the pupils who 
were always clamoring for admission. 

Is it not a queer commentary on our 
justice and civilization that this wo- 
man, who is called “the best citizen 
of New Orleans,” is not allowed the 
privilege of citizenship? She is per- 
mitted to save human beings, but not 
to vote. She spends her life teaching 
ignorant and uneducated men, but she 
is not given the same right that even 
the most illiterate of them has in 
making the laws under which she 
lives and works. 

Isn’t it a trifle humorous and absurd 
that the men of the country should be 
afraid to trust the ballot to the Sophie 
Wrights? 

















SUFFRAGE MEETING AT N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY. 





A meeting in the interest of Equal 


Suffrage was held at the N. Y. Uni- 
versity, University Heights, on 
Wednesday evening, Aug. 4. Great 


preparations had been made for what 
promised to be a very largely attended 
meeting. The syndic of the university 
had given the use of the auditorium, 
according to an arrangement made 
with Mrs. Harry Hastings, president 








of the William Lloyd Garrison Equal 
Rights Association, under whose 
auspices the meeting took place. 


Miss Gertrude Edmund, principal of 
the Lowell Training School for Teach- 
ers, and a member of the faculty of 
the summer school of the university, 
had been indefatigable in arousing in- 
terest in the proposed meeting among 
the faculty and students. She had 
previously arranged a debate between 
her students in the university on the 
question of extending the franchise to 
women, and had personally invited 
her co-workers in the summer session 
to attend the meeting. Miss Edmund 
had brought fifteen young ladies from 
Lowell to attend the summer session, 
and as each one of these was an 
avowed suffragist, they, too, aided in 
advertising the proposed meeting. But 
alas, on Wednesday, the flood gates of 
the heavens were open, and it pourea 
continuously all day. And when the 
time for the meeting came the storm 
had become a perfect deluge The 
university is rather inaccessible, and 
can only be reached by trolley, con- 
necting with the subway and L sta- 
tions, and those at a distance who at- 
tempted to reach the university were 
stalled in the cars, while those in the 
neighborhood were deterred from 
walking by the driving storm. 

The meeting in the auditorium was 
impossible. Nobody could cross the 
campus in the rain; so it was held in 
one of the Delta Upsilon fraternity 
houses through the courtesy of the 
members. However, in spite of the 
tempest, the audience mustered fifty, 
and listened to some very interesting 
addresses by the scheduled speakers 
who though drenched, appeared. Mrs. 
Harry Hastings presided. Mrs. Henry 
Villard, who was the first speaker, pre- 
sented the cause of woman suffrage 
from the standpoint of justice, and 
drew a parallel between the work for 
this reform and the agitation of the 
anti-slavery days. She reminded her 
hearers how the women had helped 
heart, head and soul for the emanci- 
pation of slaves, assisting the great 
men who were leading in that humani- 
tarian reform. But until very re- 
cently, men had held aloof from those 
great-hearted women who were the 
pioneers in the woman suffrage cause, 
and had given no assistance and but 
little encouragement. 

Mrs. Villard made a deep impres- 
sion on the young students, because 
of her personal association with the 
great reforms of her time, and as the 
daughter of William Lloyd Garrison. 

Mr. Slosson, of The Independent, fol- 
lowing this address, was highly enter- 
taining. He touched on the usual ob- 
jections to woman suffrage, based on 
feasibility, expediency, and inherited 
prejudice. Quietly and humorously he 
brushed them aside, because where- 
ever the suffrage had been extended 
to women, none of the dreadful pre- 
dicted things had happened. He told 
how he and his wife had voted in 
Wyoming, not always for the same 
candidate, and the family was. still 
intact. 

Mr. John M. weary, who is a new 
speaker on the woman suffrage topic, 
advanced the idea that women should 
use the political power they already 
have, and become obstructionists if 
nothing more, and thus show the men 
that they could wield power against 
politicians and office-holders and bring 
them to terms on the question of the 
vote. Mr. Leary says that women 
submit too tamely on questions of 
municipal and State expenditure, when 
they have a perfect right to tie up by 
injunction proposed enormous outlays 
for so-called improvements. 

The last speaker, Miss Harriet May 
Mills, the vice-president of the N. Y. 
State Woman Suffrage Association, 
dwelt upon the increased interest in 
the reform throughout the State, and 
advised each of her aud:tors to join a 
suffrage organization so as to stand 
up and be counted for the cause. For 
this is the day when we want our 
numbers increasingly strong. 

Ella Hastings, 

Pres. Wm. Lloyd Garrison W. 8. A. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Last month when a passenger train 
plunged into the Missouri river, thirty 
miles from Kansas City, Dr. Turner 
Lohveck, a woman physician of St. 
Louis, was the heroine of the wreck, 
according to railroad officials and pas- 
sengers. In thirty minutes she gave 
temporary treatment to twenty-seven 
injured persons, several women pas- 
sengers assisting her by preparing 
bandages. 

Led by Dr. Lenora E. Kibbe, the 
women of San Francisco, Cal., have re- 
cently made an active crusade for 
pure milk. 

Dr. Mary Wolfe has resigned her 
position as superintendent of the wo- 
man’s department of the State Hospi- 
tal at Norristown, Pa., and will open 
a private sanitarium in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Matilda A. Evans, a_ colored 
woman, founder of the hospital and 
training school for nurses for the col- 
ored people of Columbia, S. C., is 
visiting in the North in the interests 
of her work. She is a graduate of 
the Woman’s Medical College in Phila- 
delphia. Sne began practice about 
ten years ago, the first licensed wo- 
man physician in the State of South 
Carolina. Dr. Evans is recognized in 
her city and State as a sincere, capa- 
ble leader of her race. She has the 
confidence of the white people, and 
the white physicians of Columbia co- 
operate with her in conducting her 
hospital. She is now striving to col- 


lect sufficient funds to put up a suit- 
able hospital building with modern 
conveniences. 

F. M. A. 





SUFFRAGE LECTURES IN 
MARBLE HOUSE. 





Having believed all her life in the 
principle of woman suffrage, Mrs. O. 
H. P. Belmont of New York and New- 
port is pleased, as are her friends 
and associates of the movement, that 
circumstances now will admit of her 
devoting herself to active and con- 
stant work in behalf of the cause. 


“As the first step in a _ practical 
campaign that has been outlined, she 
is forming a Political Equality Asso- 
ciation which will have, as its pri- 
mary object, the prosecution of the 
propaganda of sex equality, by cam- 
paign work along real political lines. 
Permanent headquarters of the asso- 


ciation will be established in each 
Assembly district throughout New 
York City, and Mrs. Belmont, who 
has consented to assume the presi- 


dency of it, at the earnest insistance 
of supporters of tne movement, who 
include many men prominent in pub- 
lic life as well as women, will take a 
foremost part in the speaking cam- 
paign that is to be inaugurated. 
Lectures in Marble House. 

“As a further impetus to the cru- 
sade for “Votes for Women,” Mrs. 
Belmont has determined to open Mar- 
ble House, her residence at Newport, 
R. L, for two lectures on woman suf- 
frage. This magnificent residence 
which, perhaps, has no equal in this 
country, will thus be thrown open for 
public view 1or the first time since it 
was erected a score of years ago. 

“Mrs. Belmont’s deep interest in 
the campaign for equal suffrage of 
the sexes has prompted this decision, 
for never before have the art treas- 
ures of the interior Architectural 
beauties of Marble House been 
viewed by other than close personal 
friends, though numerous requests 
for such a privilege have been made 
by art lovers from all parts of the 
world. 

“These lectures will be presented 
on the afternoons of August 24 and 
28. On the first, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, will speak on ‘Why Women 
Should Have the Right of Suffrage.’ 
The second lecture will be given by 
Prof. Charles Zueblin. of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who will discuss 
‘Women in Public Life. On each 
day subscribers to these lectures will 
have the opportunity of inspecting 
the lower floor apartments of Marble 
House, with its Gothic Museum and 
other art treasures, from 3 P. M. un- 
til 4 P. M., as the lectures will begin 
at the latter hour. 

“Announcement has been made by 
Mrs. Belmont and Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper, who is assisting her in the 
work, that subscriptions for tickets 
should be addressed to J. A. MceMa- 
hon, at Marble House, Newport. As 
the number of admissions must nec- 
essarily be limited, a charge of $5 
for each lecture will be made, the 
entire proceeds to go into the fund 
which will be employed in carrying 
out the campaign in State and nation, 
during the ensuing fall and winter.” 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
(Continued.) 


On the third morning of the con- 
vention, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
yave her report as acting chairman 
of the committee on the circulation of 
the national petition. An interesting 
discussion followed, in which many 
suggestions were made as to the best 
method of getting signatures. 

Keep It in Your Pocket. 

Dr. Baker of San Diego, Cal., recom- 
mended each woman to carry a peti- 
tion in her pocket. “In that way,” 
she said, “I get a number of names 
every day. Take your fountain pen 
along. There are also some prominent 
storekeepers who will be willing to 
keep a copy at their store for signa- 
ture.” 

Call Them in Often. 

Miss Kate N. Gordon of New Or- 
leans advised that the petitions given 
out to friends to circulate should be 
called in often. If left too long, they 
sometimes get mislaid. 

Ask a Likely Person. 

Mrs. Clara Laddey of New Jersey 
said she circulated the petition while 
riding in the cars. “I pick out, as the 
first person to ask,” she said, “some- 
one who looks likely to sign; and 
when one does it, the others follow 
suit.” 

Go to the Clubs. 

Mrs. Sperry of California said she 
went into the clubs, and had got more 
than a thousand signatures. 

Enlist the Men. 

Miss Williams of Nebraska sug- 
gested enlisting men who believe in 
the cause to help circulate the peti- 
tion, and told of one man in Nebraska 
who had got so many signatures as 
to deserve a blue ribbon. 

20,000 Names Promised. 

The delegate from Utah said that 
the women of that State would send 
in 20,000 names. 

Letter From Mrs. Catt. 

Extracts were read from a letter 
from Mrs. Catt, in which she laid 
stress upon the importance of rolling 
up a very large petition. She offered 
her own resignation as chairman of 
the Petition Committee, in view of her 
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limited strength and the heavy de- 
mands of her work as International 
President. 

Report on “Progress.” 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton reported 
for “Progress.” The most important 
points under this head were included 
in the Headquarters Report, which 
has already been published in our col- 
umns. 

Pre-Election Methods Discussed. 

In the absence of Mrs. Lillian Har- 
ris Coffin of California, the discussion 
on Pre-Election Methods was led by 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, of Illinois. She 
strongly advocated pre-election work. 
Mrs. Stewart said: 

“We find candidates much less tract- 
able after election than before, al- 
though we always send literature and 
letters to the members-elect, and sub- 
scribe for the Woman’s Journal for 
them. We are now strong enough in 
some districts to do pre-election work 
to elect our friends and defeat our 
enemies. Mrs. McCulloch (applause) 
sent a circular letter to every mem- 
ber, with questions as to his attitude 
on woman suffrage. From the answers 
she compiled a leaflet, recommending 
the election of the men who promised 
to vote for our measures. She sent 
this to every paper in Illinois, and dis- 
tributed it as widely as_ possible 
among the women’s clubs, and among 
women at large. She did the same 
with our Congressmen. Not one of 
the legislators who had promised to 
vote for our bill voted against it. 

Lost by One Vote. 

“Our biggest measure was lost in 
the Senate by a majority of only one 
vote. Eight of the Senators who 
voted against it are up for re-election 
and we are going to do our best to 
keep them from going back. 

A Roll of Honor. 

“Illinois has printed for several 
years a Roll of Honor, the names of 
the legislators who have voted right.” 

A lively discussion followed, in 
which nearly a score of members took 
part. It seemed to be the general con- 
census of opinion that it was high 
time for all the suffragists to do their 
best to elect candidates favorable to 
the reform and to defeat those op- 
posed. Mrs. Dunham said that Mrs. 
Ida Porter Boyer had done fine pre- 
election work in Oklahoma. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley asked, “Why should 
we be content with pre-election work? 
Why not do pre-nomination work?” 
Miss Shaw said, “I do not know a 
political method when I see it. I have 
not an ounce of political sense; but I 
believe heartily in this political work.” 
She told how effectively it was being 
done in England. Dr. Baker said a 
member of the California Legislature 
declared that no woman had _ ever 
asked him to vote for equal suffrage, 
and within 24 hours he got about 100 
letters and a number of telegrams. 
Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall said: “In 
lowa we have worked very amiably 
for 40 years. We have come to the 
conclusion that it is time for us to go 
into politics, and we find that by de- 
feating one enemy we can gain more 
than by electing several friends.” 

Mrs. Dann Introduced. 

Mrs. P. A. Dann of Montana was 
introduced to the convention by Mrs. 
Upton as a lady 86 years of age, who 
never failed to send a contribution to 
the treasury every year. She was re- 
ceived with applause. 

One Bill or Two? 

The afternoon meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. Thomas E. 
Elliott of the M. E. Church. Mrs. 
Crossett of New York led a discus- 
sion of the question, “Is concentration 
of effort on one bill preferable to a 
division of interest on two or more 
measures?” Various opinions were ex- 
pressed. Miss Gordon said, “Ask for 
everything in sight, and you will get 
a little.” 

The Contesting Delegations. 

The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee was given by Mrs. Upton; and 
the question of the contesting delega- 
tions from the State of Washington 
came up. The corresponding secre- 
tary read a communication from the 
complainants, and another from the 
State Executive Committee. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley moved that 
both sides be invited to present their 
case to the convention, each to choose 
its own speaker and to have 15 min- 
utes. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby raised a point 
of order. She said that the question 
yas not properly before the conven- 
tion; that it was not the business of 
the National to settle local difficul- 
ties. 

Mrs. Stevens of Iowa cited a prece- 
dent, when there were contesting dele- 
gations from a State to the National 
Republican Convention. Mrs. Colby’s 
point of order was not sustained by 
the chair, and Mrs. Kelley’s motion 
was carried, with only three dissen- 
tients. 

Mr. D. C. Coates of Spokane pre- 
sented the case of the complainants. 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, State presi- 
dent of Washington, said that the 
State Executive Board regarded the 
action of the State Convention as a 
closed incident. She did not go into 
the reasons for it, but welcomed the 
National Convention to Washington, 
and expressed the intention of the 
State society to do everything it could 
for the comfort and pleasure of the 
National visitors, just as if this un- 
pleasantness had not arisen. 

Mrs. Butlin of Illinois moved that no 
delegates from Washington should be 
seated, until the local dissension was 
adjusted. Miss Blackwell moved as 
a substitute, which was 





that the delegates from both sides 
should be seated and be given the 
courtesies of the floor, with a voice in 
the convention, but without a vote. 


Church Work. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, as chairman 
of the Committee on Work Among the 
Churches, presented a very interesting 
report, which wilt be published later. 

Discussion followed. Miss Laura 
Clay of Kentucky said that we are 
“called to freedom,” and that it is our 
duty to ask for it. Mrs. C. M. Miller 
of Seattle emphasized the importance 
of this work, and Mrs. Churchill of 
California reported with pride that the 
Bishop of Northern California speaks 
openly for woman suffrage. 

“The Evergreen State.” 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe presided. 
The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. W. A. Major, of the Bethany 
Presbyterian Church. “The Song of 
the Evergreen State’ was sung— 
words by Mrs. Carrie Shaw Rice, 
music by Mrs. Mary Carr Moore. This 
graphic song in praise of Washington, 
the State of majestic evergreen firs, 
has already been published in the 
Woman's Journal. 

Hon. Alonzo Wardell spoke for Mr. 
Charles R. Case, president of the State 
Federation of Labor. He said, “Labor 
has enough votes to turn the scale, if 
they will all come out. It is the in- 
different yoter who defeats us.” 

Granges Multiplying. | 

Mrs. Lord spoke for the Grange. 
She brought out the interesting fact 
that more Granges have been organ- 
ized during the last two years in 
Washington than in any other State 
in the Union. The Grangers, like the 
labor men, are generally in favor of 
equal rights for women. 

Mrs. DeVoe read a letter from State 
Senator Piper, who had taken a lead- 
ing part in carrying the _ suffrage 
amendment through the Senate. 

Miss Adella M. barker, president of 
the College Equal Suffrage League of 
Washington, told how the women of 
that State lost the ballot, after en- 
joying it for three years; and how, in 
spite of the illegal and dishonorable 
methods taken to deprive them of it, 
when the question was submitted to 
the male voters, a change of one vote 
in 12 would have carried it. 

Mrs. John Moore of Tacoma 
powerful scene from George 
Mrs. Upton made one of her mirth- 
provoking collection speeches, and a 
Question Box, brillantly conducted by 
Miss Shaw, closed the evening. 

Sunday Services. 

Dr. Sarah Kendall had made ar- 
rangements for the women of the con- 
vention to speak in many of 
churches on Sunday. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley spoke in the First Christian 
Church, Mrs. Eva Emery Dye in the 


read a 
Eliot, 


Second Avenue Congregational 
Church, and Rev. Mary G. Andrews 
preached for the Universalists on 


“The Freedom of Truth.” At the First 
Methodist Protestant Church, Miss 
Laura Clay spoke on “Christian Citi- 
zenship” in the morning, and Miss 
Shaw preached in the evening. Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman spoke at the 
Boylston Avenue Unitarian Church in 
the morning, and Mrs. Gilman and 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem at a patriotic 
service in Plymouth Church in the 
evening. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell and 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem spoke in the 
Jewish synagogue. 
Constitutional Amendments. 

The next morning the constitutional 
amendments were taken up. It was 
voted to add all ex-presidents of the 
Association to the Business Commit- 
tee (Mrs. Catt is the only living ex- 
president) and to change the name of 
the Business Committee to the Official 
Board. Some unimportant verbal 
changes were also made. The amend- 
ments proposing to increase the num- 
ber of vice-presidents from two to 
three and to drop one of the auditors 
were defeated. 

Election of Officers. 

The result of the election has 
already been given. Miss Shaw re- 
ceived 213 votes, Miss Avery 205, Mrs. 
Kelley 215, Mrs. Stewart 179, Miss 
Gordon 1806, Mrs. Upton 216, Miss Clay 
155, Miss Blackwell 159. Miss Gordon 
had declined a re-election, but kindly 
consented to let her name stand on 
the ballot temporarily, while Prof. 
Frances Squire Potter was communi- 
cating with Minneapolis and finding 
out whether she could arrange to ac- 
cept the corresponding secretaryship, 
to which it was desired to elect her. 
Before the close of the convention, the 
arrangements were settled, and Prof. 
Potter was chosen unanimously. 

It was voted to send letters and tele- 
grams of greeung to several of the old 
and beloved workers. 

Mrs. Jewett’s Address. 

Mrs. Cornelia Telford Jewett, of the 
Union Signal, gave a fraternal greet- 
ing. She said aimost all the criticism 
that she received as editor of the 
Union Signal was that she gave its 
readers too much suffrage. Miss Shaw 
said, “They would get more, if I could 
write, for Mrs. Jewett has often in- 
vited me to contribute articles.” 

The Next Convention. 

The question where the next Na- 
tional Convention should be held was 
then discussed. The corresponding 
secretary read an invitation from the 
president of South Dakota, who said 
she expressed the unanimous wish of 
the South Dakota E.S. A.; also letters 
of cordial invitation from the Mayor 
of Sioux Falls and the Commercial 
Club of that city, holding out various 
inducements. Later a telegram of in- 
vitation was received from the Gov- 


adopted, {ernor. 


the | 


Mrs. Philena Everett Johnson moved 
that the National accept the invitation 
to South Dakota. Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery moved as an amendment that 
the next National Convention be held 
in Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Address. 

Mrs. Johnson spoke in behalf of 
South Dakota. She said: 

“Sioux Falls has as fine a class of 
business men as any in the world. 
They are ‘hustlers’; they will keep 
their word, and will entertain you as 
well as you have ever been enter- 
tained anywhere. It is a city of beau- 
tiful homes, and they will be open to 
you. We have a woman suffrage 
amendment pending; the outlook for 
it is bright; and if the National ac- 
cepts our invitation, the bringing of 
such a body of able women there will 
do us a great deal of good.” 

Mrs. Stewart of Illinois, Miss Gor- 
don of Louisiana, Mrs. Park of Califor- 
nia, Mrs. Jeffries of South Dakota, 
Mrs. Davis of Utah and others spoke 
in favor of Sioux Falls; Mrs. Laddey 
of New Jersey, Mrs. Duniway of Ore- 
gon and others in favor of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Miss Blackwell said: 

“We all want to do everything pos- 
sible to help the States where amend- 
ments are pending, and if I thought 
that taking the National Convention to 
South Dakota would promote the pass- 
age of the amendment, I should urge 
it with all my might. But it is a dan- 
gerous thing to take the National 
Convention to any State just on the 
eve of an election when a_ suffrage 
amendment is pending, because we 
never know beforehand what may hap- 
pen. cach of the 33 auxiliary State 
societies elects its own delegates to 
the National, and they are apt to be 
chosen, not because they are the most 
suitable women, but because they can 
pay their own expenses, or because 
they are going to that part of the 
country anyway to visit their rela- 
tions. Of course, most of the dele- 
gates to the National Convention are 
always women of good sense; but 
among two or tnree hundred dele- 
gates there is likeiy to be at least one 
fool, and on the eve of election one 
fool can say something which will do 
more harm than all the sensible 
speeches made at the convention will 
do good. If I were a South Dakota 


next National Convention come there. 
Instead, it would be better to send a 
few of our best National speakers to 
help the South Dakota women, toward 
the end of their campaign, if the South 
Dakota E. S. A. wishes it, but send 
|only speakers ot known discretion.” 

After discussion, the choice of the 
place for the next convention was left 
to the General Officers to be decided 
later. 

Women in Public Service. 

Miss Perle Penfield announced that 
the first woman had just been chosen 
on the school board of Newcastle 
County, Del. This started a flood of 
announcements of the like encourag- 
ing facts from other States. Mrs. Al- 
len of Tennessee said that the first 
woman physician had just been ap- 
pointed on the healtn board in Mem- 
phis. Miss Adella M. Parker said thai 
half the County Supermtendents of 
Education in Washington were women. 
Mrs. Davis of Utah said that in her 
State a woman had just been elected 
County Clerk. Mrs. Williams of 
Massachusetts said that several wom- 
en had lately been made masters of 
schools. Oregon boasted that Port- 
land had a woman as health officer, 
and another as market inspector; 
California, that San Diego had a wom- 
an as clerk of the County Board of 
Supervisors; Nebraska, that two wom- 
en had lately been elected to the Lin- 
coln school board, and that a woman 
was Pure Food Inspector in Omaha. 
Mrs. Upton of Ohio said, “We have a 
court stenographer who gets a salary 
three or four times as large as that of 
the judge in whose court she works.’ 
‘lune Minnesota delegates proclaimed 
with pride that last year, for the first 
time, a woman was appointed factory 
inspector, and she did such good work 
that this year there are five women 
inspectors. The Ohio delegates said 
that their State for the first time had 
eight women factory inspectors. The 
announcements came so thick and fast 
that the secretary could not get them 
all. 

The Woman’s Tribune. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby said this was 
the first time in 25 years that the 
Woman’s Tribune had not been repre- 
sented at the National Convention. 
She said: “The Tribune is not dead, 
but taking a rest. The penalty for 
effective suffrage work is to make the 
cause able to do without us. No one 
knows what labors and sacrifices the 
Tribune has represented; but I have 
been a thousand-fold rewarded by the 
opportunities of service it has given 
me.” 

Flags of Suffrage Countries. 


Miss Blackwell called attention to 
the collection on Mrs. Park’s litera- 
ture table of the flags of the different 
countries where women now have a 
vote. These little flags form an effec- 
tive part of any suffrage exhibit. The 
“Antis” evidently think so, for they 
protested against Mrs. Nathan’s using 
them at the legislative hearing in Al- 
bany, N. Y., as an object lesson to 
show how widely the movement has 
spread. The collection of flags may 
be obtained, postpaid, for $2.35, from 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff. 

Thanks to Miss Hauser. 

In the afternoon, the report of the 
National Press Chairman, Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser, was read by Mrs. Up- 





woman I should not want to have the | 





| 


| man her husband will prove to be. 





ton, and accepted with a rising vote of 
thanks. There are now State Press 
Chairmen in 24 States. 

On motion of Miss Blackwell, it was 
voted that the National Press Chair- 
man should supply suffrage news 
items weekly to those of the State 
Press Chairmen who desire it. 

On motion of Miss Paula Laddey, a 
rising vote of thanks was passed to 
Miss Blackwell for her services as sec- 
retary of the Association for 20 years. 


Enrolment Report. 


The report of Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 
Chairman of the Committee on Enrol- 
ment, was read by Mrs. Clara Laddey, 
who said she wished we had a Dr. 
Hussey in every State. Miss Black- 
well gave her report as chairman of 
the Literature Committee. 

Organizer’s Work. 

The National organizers, Mrs. Ida 
Porter Boyer, Miss Mary N. Chase and 
Miss Perle Penfield, were all on the 
program to report their work in the 
field, but Miss Penfield was the only 
one able to be present. She said that 
since the Buffalo Convention last 
October she had worked in six States. 
She spent a month in Buffalo and New 
York. During December, January, 
February and early March, she worked 
in Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. It was all field work ex- 
cept in Pennsylvania. She thought 
the most valuable kinds of effort were 
parlor meetings and discussions before 
schools. Parlor meetings are more 
apt than public meetings to lead to 
the organization of suffrage clubs. She 
had visited 55 small towns in this way. 
Work in the schools is useful because 
it enlists the young people. She ad- 
dressed 15 colleges and schools’ in 
Kentucky. In Philadelphia the effort 
has been to work up sentiment which 
will lead to an Industrial Suffrage 
League. Miss Penfield urged the or- 
ganization in every State of a Self- 
Supporting League of men and women, 
to clinch the interest of the labor 
unions. A lively discussion of organ- 
ization work followed. 

In the evening Mrs. Villard presid- 
ed. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. George Robert Cairns, 
of the Temple Baptist Church. Mrs. 
Mary EK. Craigie spoke on “Citizen- 
ship—What Is It?” and Henry B. 
Blackwell on “How to Get Votes for 
Women.” Mrs. Villard said, in intro- 
ducing Mr. Blackwell, to receive whom 
the audience rose: “It is a pleasure 
to me to pay a tribute to the loveliness 
of his wife, Lucy Stone. To my child 
ish vision, she was a type of perpetual 
sunshine.” 

Mrs. Stewart's Address. 

Mrs. Ella S. Stewart made a very 
brilliant collection speech. Referring 
to the Bartholdi statue of Liberty, she 
said: “The real Goddesses of Liberty 
in this country do not spend any great 
amount of time standing on pedestals 
in public places. They have carried 
lanterns and startled bats in grew- 
some political cellars!” Speaking of 
the ignoring of women’s work in his- 
tory, she said: “When I was a child 
and studied about the pilgrim fathers, 
I supposed that all those pilgrim fath- 
ers were bachelors. So far as our U. 
S. histories were concerned, that was 
about all the information we got.” 

Mrs. uiiman’s Address. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
spoke on “Masculine, Feminine and 
Human.” She said: 

“What are the distinctively human 
characteristics? The savages hunted, 


but all carnivorous animals hunt. 
That is not a human distinction. They 
fought; but all male animals fight. 
That is not a human distinction. The 


distinctively characterize 
art, industry, science 


things that 
humanity are 
and religion.” 

Of the opposition to woman suffrage, 
Mrs. Gilman said: “It is not the ob- 
jection of the male to give this reason- 
able equality to the female. It is the 
unwillingness of employers to give 
political equality to a class of domes- 
tic servants. 

Sealed Packages. 

“A man marries the beloved object, 
and he gets a sealed package; he does 
not know at all what she is going to 
do with his digestion. The doctor and 
the dentist and the undertaker tell 
what women do with it. The bride 
likewise gets a sealed package; she 
does not know at all what sort of a 


” 


Kinds of Motherhood. 

Mrs. Gilman said that motherhood 
in itself was not everything: “Go to 
Africa, and you will find plenty of 
mothers—real Rooseveltian mothers, 
with quantities of children; but the 
measure of human motherhood is 
quality. It is the fighters who want 
the people to have big families, so 
that there may be plenty of soldiers, 
and a large surplus to take the places 
of those who are killed. When we 
have a thoroughly intelligent and civ- 
ilized motherhood, we shall have a 
peaceful, educated, balanced humanity, 
and we shall not have to fight each 
other. 

“In the old times, government meant 
mainly compulsion, and the chief func- 
tion of the office-holder was to keep 
the people down by force. Now the 
conception has changed. The chief 
function of the modern office-holder is 
to serve his femuow citizens. Why 
should men pegin today to object to 
being served by women? They never 
did before!” 

Mrs. Gilman closed her fine speech 
with a cheery prediction of the good 
time coming. Mrs. Villard said, “The 
note of courage is perhaps the best to 
end with. Having been brought up 





amid courageous surroundings, I can- 
not understand how people are afraid.” 


Two Men Thanked. 

On the morning of the last day Miss 
Shaw read remarks in favor of equal 
suffrage from John McReady of Mason 
County, Wash., in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, and Mrs. Steinem read 
a paragraph by John Macdonald of To- 
peka, editor of the Western School 
Journal, in the Seattle Times. Votes 
of thanks were passed to these two 
gentlemen for their friendly words. 

Tribute to Mrs. Blinn. 

Miss Shaw announced the death of 
Mrs. Nellie Hoiorook Blinn, and paid 
a tribute to her work. On motion of 
Miss Clay, a rising vote was taken to 
send a telegram of regret to her hus- 
band. 

Round-Table Conferences. 

Two Round-Table Conferences fol- 
lowed, one presided over by Miss Clay, 
on “How can we make existing suf- 
frage sentiment politically effective?" 
and the other by Mrs. Stockwell of 
Minnesota on “How to retain mem- 
bers.” 

The Tariff. 

Mrs. De Voe, the Washington State 
president, being ill with  tonsilitis, 
Mrs. Villard was called to lead the dis- 
cussion on “The Tariff in Its Relation 
to Women.” She spoke of the “out- 
rageous discrimination against women 
on what are really necessaries of life,” 
and there was an animated discussion 

A Friendly Governor. 

On the last afternoon, the telegram 
of invitation from Goy. Vessey of 
South Dakota was read, and was re- 
ceived with long-continued applause. 
Miss Shaw said Goy. Vessey was the 
only Governor she ever knew who 
really worked for the woman suffrage 
bi. in the Legislature as earnestly as 
if he had been a woman. “He is a 
man who has convictions and ¢ares to 
stand by them,” she said. “T am 
grateful that he dares to take the 
stand of a man while he is still a Gov- 
ernor.” 

The report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation was given by Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem. Mrs. Wm. Kline's paper on 
“The Self-Government Plan in Our 
Public Schools as an Aid in Prepar- 
ing the Coming Generation for Equal 
Suffrage” was read by Mrs. Dawley of 
Toledo. 

$3000 Pledged. 

The Treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, then made an appeal for con- 
tributions to carry on the work, and 
in a short time more than $3000 was 
pledged. Many of the members 
pledged contributions in memory of 
their parents, or in the names of their 
children and grandchildren. It was 
pleasant to see how often they added, 
with pride, some fact as to what their 
descendants had already done for the 
cause: the son had lately won a de- 
bate in favor of suffrage, or the grand- 
daughter was president of a College 
Equal Suffrage League, etc. 

Miss Folsom, daughter of Mrs. Mari- 
anna T. Folsom, gave $50 in memory 
of her mother, the pioneer suffragist 
of Texas, who worked there for many 
years in the early days, as the agent 
of the American W. 8S. A., and the 
record of whose experiences may be 
read in the old volumes of the Wom- 
an's Journal. In addition, Miss Fol- 
som offered to give a gold-piece that 
she had carried for many years. Miss 
Shaw said she would buy it for $10. 
She added: “Mrs. Folsom was the 
first woman whom I ever heard preach 
or speak in public, and it was she 
who advised me to go to college and 
learn to preach.” 

Miss Kate N. Gordon asked the 
unanimous consent of the Convention 
to resign the corresponding secretary- 
ship in favor ot Prof. Potter. It was 
granted, and Prof. Potter made a 
speech of gratitude and acknowledg- 
ment. 

Tribute to Miss Gordon. 

On motion of Mrs. Loines, a rising 
vote of thanks and appreciation was 
given to Miss Gordon for the great 
work she had done. “And for the still 
greater work she will yet do,” added 
Miss Shaw. 

Henry B. Blackwell reported for the 
Committee on Resolutions. The reso- 
jutions adopted have already been 
published in our columns. 

The Last Evening. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church. A 
number of fine speeches followed. A 
feature of especial interest was an ad- 
dress by Miss Janet EK. Richards on 
“Sex Antagonism: Why and What Is 
Its Cause?” The Convention closed 
with a great speech by Miss Shaw in 
her most eloquent vein. 

Social Functions. 

Space forbids a full enumeration of 
the pleasant social functions in con- 
nection with the Convention. One of 
the most important was the reception 
given the National by the Washing- 
ton State E. S. A. at the Lincoln Hotel 
on the evening before the Convention 
opened, with addresses of welcome by 
Mrs. De Voe and Mrs. Homer M. Hill 
of Seattle, Past President of the 
Washington E. S. A., and respouses 
by Miss Shaw, Professor Potter and 
Miss Gordon. Another was a dinner 
given by the New York delegation in 
honor of the National President. 
Several others have already been de- 
scribed, as has the Woman Suffrage 
Day at the Alaska-Yukon Exposition 
which followed the Convention. 

Some of the important papers and 
reports presented at the Convention 
will be published in the Woman’s 
Journal later. 
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THE WIND OF THE NIGHT. 





By Una Taylor. 





The Wind that biows out the taper 
kindles the fire. 





Within a twilight room my heart and I 
Lit a tall taper where the shadows lay. 
The wind of the sea, the gray sea-win:i 
swept by, 
And swept the small white flame 
away. 
The wind that blows out the taper’s 
light 
Kindles the fire—the Wind of the 
Night. 
My heart and I upon a winter heath 
kindled a fire to set us down by it. 
Rose the black wind, the storm-wind 
in our teeth, 
Fanned the red blaze till 
heath was lit. 
The wind that blows out the taper’s 
light 
Kindles the 
Night. 


all the 


fire—the Wind of the 


I sit alone. long dead the heath-fire’s 
glow, 
No tall white taper glimmers through 


the dark; 


The gray sea-wind steals softly to and 
fro, 
Enters the quiet room and leaves no 
mark. 
Within my door is neither fire nor 
light— 
Pass by, O Wind, in the night, in the 
night. 


—From “Proverbs in Song” in the 
Westminster Gazette. 





MRS. PANKHURST. 





Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, née 
Goulden, was born in Manchester, 
England, on the anniversary of the 


storming of the Bastile. 
was a great Radical politician, and 
her grandfather narrowly escaped 
with his life at the great Franchise 
Riots at Peterloo, in 1819. 

She was educated at Paris, and 
there met the daughter of Henri 
Rochefort and became an ardent Re- 
publican. In 1879 she met Dr. Pank- 
hurst, who had been a member of the 
first Woman Suffrage Society, found- 
ed by John Stuart Mill, and she was 
married to him in the same year. A 
little later she was placed on the 
Executive Committee of the only Wo- 
man Suffrage Society then existing, 
and was also on the Women’s Com- 
mittee for pushing the Married Wo- 


men’s Property Bill, which subse- 
quently became law. 
In 1883 she assisted her husband 


as Independent Radical candidate for 
Manchester, and two years later as 
Radical candidate for Rotherhithe. 
In 1886 Mrs. Pankhurst went to Lon- 
don and joined the Fabian Society 
and the Holborn Women’s Liberal 
Association. She remained a Liberal 
until 1892, when she joined the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party and returned to 
Manchester. In the same year she 
stood as the Independent Labor can- 
didate for the Manchester School 
Board, and received the largest vote 
of any of the defeated candidates. 
The following year she was elected 
on the Board of Poor Law Guardians 
for Manchester, receiving the highest 
vote of any of the successful candi- 
dates. She served in that capacity 
for five years. 

In 1899, on the death of her hus- 
band, she was appointed Registrar of 
Births and Deaths, and the following 
year was elected as Trades Council 
Nominee of the School Board. She 
twice served on the National Demon- 
stration Council of the Independent 
Labor Party. 

In 1903, with her daughter, Christa- 
bel, she took a leading part in form- 
ing the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. She was arrested on Feb. 13, 
1908, for heading a deputation of thir- 


teen women to the House of Com- 
mons, and served a term of six 
weeks’ imprisonment in the second 


division, i. e., as an ordinary criminal. 
In October of the same year, she was 
charged with inciting to riot, and, 
with her daughter, Christabel, and 
Mrs. Drummond, was arrested and 
tried in the Police Court. The alleged 
“incitement to riot” was the putting 
up all over London of posters invit- 


ing the people to come at a given 


time and help the suffragists “rush 
the House of Commons.” This was 
merely an effort to get in and 
present a petition. Thousands 
of people gathered, and, though 
there was no riot and no _ seri- 
ous violence, the authorities were 


badly scared, and were determined to 
make an example of the leaders. The 
trial lasted three days. Miss Christa- 
bel Pankhurst, who has taken her 
degree as a lawyer, but under British 
law is not allowed to practice, com- 


Her father | 





pelled two of the principal cabinet 
ministers to come into court as wit- 
nesses, and questioned them with a 
skill and brilliancy that would have 
done honor to the oldest and ablest 
cross-examiner. Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
earnest speech in defence of her ac- 
tion also made a deep impression. 
She was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, but was released a 
few weeks before the term expired. 
On June 29 of the present year she 
was again arrested—this time for 
leading a deputation of eight women 
to the House of Commons in order 
to interview the Prime Minister. 
When tne women were brought be- 
fore the magistrate and charged with 
“obstructing the police in the execu- 
tion of their duties,’ they were de- 
fended by counsel. He pointed out 
that, under an ancient statute, depu- 
tations of less than ten in number 
possessed an absolute right to go in 
person and lay their claims before 
the King, or his representative, and 
the women were, therefore, legally 
within their rights in persisting in 
going. This so impressed the magis- 
trate that he agreed to adjourn the 
case for a week in order that the 
legal point might be investigated. The 
following week, however, he sen- 
tenced Mrs. Pankhurst and her col- 
leagues to one month's imprisonment, 


but agreed to suspend their sen- 
tences until the question should be 
decided by a _ higher court. Mrs. 


Pankhurst has takén part in nearly 
every bye-election to which the Wo- 
men's Social and Political Union have 
sent representatives. She is a power- 
ful debater and speaker, and is im- 
mensely popular in the Union. 

She will arrive in New York on the 
“Caronia” on Oct. 18, and, as her 
lecture tour will only last five weeks, 
it is necessary for all wishing to en- 
gage her to make application imme- 
diately to the J. B. Pond Lyceum Bu- 
reau, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
We hope that she will have the wid- 
est possible hearing. 





TENNYSON’S MOTHER. 





In the poem “Isabel” Tennyson de- 
scribes his mother: 


“The world hath not another 

(Though all her fairest forms are 
types of thee, 

And thou of God in thy great charity) 

Of such a finish’d chasten’d purity.” 


And “again he pictured “her in “The 
Princess”: 
“Happy he 

With such a mother! faith in woman- 
kind 

Beats with his blood, and trust in all 
things high 

Comes easy to him, and tho’ he trip 
and fall 

He shall not blind his soul with clay.” 


Mrs. Tennyson, who was a minis- 
ter’s daughter, was a woman of fer- 
vent piety. And she was widely 
known for her kindness of heart. It is 
related that the unscrupulous boys 
would beat dogs under her windows, 
knowing that the gentle lady would 
thus be induced to purchase the 
abused animals. She had also a keen 
sense of humor, which made her room 
a paradise for the children. She had 
many animal pets, among them a pet 
monkey and an owl that would perch 
on her head.—Jane A. Stewart in 
Christian Register. 





Vermont. 

A young married woman was ar- 
rested in Burlington, confined in jail, 
tried, sentenced, with a fine and full 
costs, for attempting to abduct her 15 
months old girl babe, after she had 
vainly pleaded for its keeping, from 
the Home for Destitute Children, 
where it had been placed without her 
knowledge or consent through the ac- 
tion of relatives with whom she had 
left it in order to give herself op- 
portunity to go out into a neighboring 
town and earn support for its main- 
tenance. Her husband was also ar- 
rested and is now in jail under a 
thirty days’ sentence for aiding and 
abetting her in the affair. 

Whether this woman was technical- 
ly guilty of disobeying some law of 
the State I know not; but this I do 
know, that the mother of a babe does 
not pore over the statutes of the 
State, especially such statutes as ours, 
before allowing herself to be_ so 
strongly guided by the maternal in- 
stinct which the Almighty has im- 
planted in her breast, that she will not 
hesitate to snatch her babe from the 
care of any “Institution in Burling- 
ton,” in order to press it to the bosom 
which nature designed as its resting 
place. 

Ye Gods! How the majesty of the 
law has been vindicated! When its 








officer, perhaps attended by a body- 
guard of deputies, laid his hands upon 
that woman shrinking in the forest 
covert, where she had attempted con- 
cealment, and tore that babe from her 
arms, we had a sublime proof of how 
the law of Vermont asserts its suprem- 
acy. We are not told whether she 
was shackled when they led her back 
to quarters in the jail, but we have 
written to the proper officers for a 
copy of the warrant under which she 
was arrested, and we are wondering 
whether or not she pleaded guilty to 
the crime of loving her babe, even 
when that love expressed so strongly 
as to cause her to snatch it from its 
duly numbered couch, press it to her 
bosom, and dash up the bed of Potash 
Brook! 

Centuries ago, before Champlain 
saw the July snows upon our Green 
Mountain peaks, “here lived and loved 
another race of beings,” simple, un- 
taught, primal in thought and act. 
They were known as the Aborigines, 
the Indians—some called them Sav- 
ages. But, although they would draw 
the scalping knife across the fore- 
lock of a :allen foe, they were never 
so skilled in extreme barbarism as to 
consider it a crime for a mother to 
love her babe. 

But times are changed, they tell us, 
and we have changed with them. In- 
stead of barbarism, we are told, we 
are now living in a state of exalted 
civilization, so exalted that some claim 
that even the millenium is in sight. 
When it actually gets here perhaps 
they will place a noose around the 
neck of a woman who dares claim 
possession c¢* her babe, especially 
when that cla m so expresses itself as 
to offend the dignity of some “Insti- 
tution” in Burlington and its subservi- 
ent law officials. 

M. J. Hapgood. 
Peru, Vt. 
Maine. 





Old Orchard, Aug. 12, 1909. 
Editors Woman's Journal:— 

Very likely some one will send you 
an account of the big meeting at Old 
Orchard. If so, throw this epistle 
away. 

The occasion was the annual field 
day of the Maine Suffrage Association, 
Aug. 12. For the first time the Metho- 
dist camp ground was given over for 
a day to the suffragists. Mrs. Fannie 
J. Fernald presided as graciously as 
ever. In the forenoon Miss DeMerritt 
of Dover had a question box, and the 
session proved very interesting. Many 
people were present. I made the ad- 
dress of the afternoon on ‘‘Woman’s 
Responsibilities. Afterwards there 
Was an open discussion for half an 
hour in which men chiefly took part. 
Several ministers were present. One 
of the unusual incidents was that 
about a dozen young men came filing 
in and gave the appearance of having 
come to create a disturbance, or for 
fun, as during the opening exercises 
they were disorderly; so much so that 
some one from the audience came to 
the platform and requested Mrs. Fer- 
nald to speak to them. I objected, 
and told Mrs. Fernald to wait until I 
got to talking, as I thought I could 
take care of them. It was a large 
meeting, and there were quite a num- 
ber of young men distributed about, 
and | sized up the situation that they 
were there for amusement. 

Now the biggest compliment I have 
had paid me since I took the platform 
work for suffrage was after the meet- 
ing, when a clergyman told me that I 
proved to him my real mother instinct, 
as well as tact, in being able to com- 
mand the attention of those young 
men who, he thought, had come to 
make it uncomfortable for us. He 
said that I certainly understood young 
people, else I never could have inter- 
ested them. 

As I always speak from inspiration, 
I directed my whole address for their 
benefit, and I never saw better atten- 
tion from young people anywhere. 
One amusing feature was when a man 
asked me if I thought conditions would 
be improved by women voting when 
Maine had prohibition laws which 
women wanted, and they were not and 
could not be enforced. You can 
reckon | laid that objection out in 
about two minutes, for which I got 
great applause when I thanked him 
for admitting the weakness of his own 
sex, and told him that the men of 
Maine had better call out the reserves, 
the women adding that they would en- 
force some of the laws, if they had to 
call out the militia. 

Another strange incident was that 
three women of Newton, Mass. (my 
own city), were summering at Old 
Orchard, and as I was going to speak, 
having never heard me at home, they 
thought they would run over to the 
meeting, and were kind enough to re- 
main afterward to tell me they were 
completely converted 

I cannot make a flowery address but 
I can convert my hearers by whole- 
sale. Several are going to join the 
Association in Maine, and I know, by 
the way they greeted me afterwards, 
that their conversion was real, and a 
surprise to themselves. Some said I 
had made them feel it was their duty 
to do something for the suffrage work 
to advance the cause of woman for 
home and children. It certainly pays 
me to see the result of my efforts, 
only I wish I could give more time for 
speaking. 

The State Association of Rhode 
Island has written to me for full par- 
ticulars about carrying on the work at 
Fairs, which they are going to take up 
this fall. I have given them many 
points we have got by experience. 








Mrs. Crowley and myself are to speak 
at Lake Pleasant Monday, particulars 
of which Mrs Dennett will give you 
later. E. L. Lowell. 





North East Harbor, Me., Aug. 16.— 
Suffragists met in the Neighborhood 
House here on Wednesday and dis- 
cussed the question of the franchise. 
North East Harbor is a citadel of anti- 
suffragism. Among its exponents are 
Bishop Doane, who nas systematically 
opposed the development of modern 
woman in colleges and elsewhere; 
Ambassador Bryce, who highly disap- 
proves of the English suffragettes; 
Miss Crocker of Boston (one of the 
founders of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of the Suffrage), and others. The 
arguments for the enfranchisement 
of women were set forth in an address 
by Miss Mary Winsor, the president 
of the Pennsylvania Limited Suffrage 
League. The Philadelphia Winsors 
are related to the Boston family of 
that name—the late Mr. Justin Win- 
sor of Harvard being a cousin. Like 
Benjamin Franklin, they migrated 
from Boston to the Quaker city and re- 
mained there. Miss Winsor has taken 
an active part in reform movements 
in Philadelphia politics, and on the 
18th will speak of the experiences 
with practical politicians which led 
her to advocate feminine enfranchise- 
ment as a remedy for municipal and 
State corruption. The meeting was 
spirited. . 

Massachusetts. 

The four women engaged in pushing 
forward the principles of woman suf- 
frage in this section of the State ar- 
rived in Holyoke yesterday, and spoke 
at the corner of Maple and Dwight 
streets last evening, securing a fair 
attendance for the hour in which the 
addresses were made. The principal 
speech of the evening was made by 
Mrs. R. Y. Fitzgerald of Boston, who 
argued that the equal suffrage would 
place more power in the hands of the 
plain people, where it should be 
placed, and would bring forward a bet- 
ter and more honest government for 
the whole. She thought that the 
wives of the rich were more prone to 
act for the best interest of all than 
the rich men themselves, who were 
more apt to be moved by their own 
selfish interests. She cited the coun- 
tries where the women had a vote, 
notably New Zealand, and called at- 
tention to the excellent conditions and 
the freedom from labor difficulties. 
She argued that woman had an equal 
interest in the affairs of government, 
and should have the right to have a 
say in the laws by which she was 
governed. There was no untoward 
incident to annoy the speakers, and 
they were given a respectful hearing. 
Besides Mrs. Fitzgerald, the party in- 
cluded Miss Alfretta McCoy and Miss 
Edith Haynes, both lawyers, and Mrs. 
Hartley Dennett, an architect. 

Washington. 

The Spokane Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has opened spacious headquar- 
ters in one of the big business blocks 
of Spokane, and has installed a stenog- 
rapher, others to follow as the work 
grows. They established Equality 
Camp on wiberty Lake, for an outing, 
where two immense picnics have been 
held under the auspices of the Spo- 
kane College Equal Suffrage League. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The American Journal of Nursing 
prints in its August issue the resolu- 
tions passed by the International Wo- 
man Suffrage Alliance in London in 
last May. 

It has geen decided by Attorney-Gen- 
eral M. G. Denman of Ohio that wo- 
men are entitled to vote at the prima- 
ries for the Cincinnati Board of Edu- 
cation members. 

The suffragists of that city are 
working to bring a large number of 
women voters to the polls on primary 
day, August 17 

The court house at Washington, 
Mason County, Kentucky, in which 
“Uncle Tom,” of “Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
fame, was sold, was struck by light- 
ning and destroyed August 13th. The 
building was erected in 1794. It was 
the sale of that aged negro at this 
place that gave Harriet Beecher Stowe 
the basis for her story. 

The murder of Miss Sigel and the 
subsequent proceedings of the police 
have called the attention of the Eng- 
lish press to the “third-degree” sys- 
tem of questioning prisoners by the 
New York police. This is nothing 
more or less than the revival of the 
rack and the thumb-screw in judicial 
investigations, albeit the mind and not 
the body is made to suffer by this 
method, says the London Spectator. 
“After all,” adds this’ thoughtful 
and influential weekly, “revelations ex- 
torted in this way prove nothing.” 








Mrs. Harriet S. Kingsbury, of Kings- 
bury’s Pond, Norfolk, Mass., a woman 
97 years of age, who fought success- 
fully for many years to keep saloons 
out of the town, has at last had the 
chagrin of seeing one established in 
her own old home, which she and 
her husband sold when their children 
were all gone and they no longer 
needed so large a house. It passed 
through various hands, and when the 
town went for license it was finally 
turned into a bar-room. There may 
have been in this a spice of spite 
against the aged apostle of temper- 
ance. Mrs. Kingsbury says she never 
wanted to vote before, but she does 
now. It has taken her 97 years to 
learn the lesson. 


Lucy Pratt, the author of “Ezekiel,” 
just published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., is a teacher in Hampton Institute 
at Hampton, Va. Ezekiel is a little 
colored boy who comes to the school. 
Miss Pratt has dedicated her book to 
the Hampton Institute. 

Woman suffrage was indorsed Aug. 
17 by the New Jersey Federation of 
Labor at the closing session of the 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J. In 
addition to the resolutions adopted it 
is planned to send a memorial to 
Congress signed by 100,000 workmen, 
favoring the enfranchisement of 
women. 


Mrs. John A. Johnson, wife of Gov. 
Johnson of Minnesota, who was in 
Spokane early this month with the 
Johnson party, said in an interview: 

“I hope the suffrage cause will win 
in Washington at the election in 1910. 
Gov. Johnson and I are heartily in 
sympathy with the cause and while 
the movement is but recently begun 
with an added impetus in Minnesota, 
it will be but a short time, I think, 
until the country in general will be 
well lined up and working for the 
cause. My earnest wish for the suc- 
cess of the cause is extended to the 
women of Washington.” 

The militant suffragettes, who have 
been picketing the House of Com- 
mons for the past six weeks with the 
object of securing an interview with 
Premier Asquith, extended their oper- 
ations, Aug. 18, to the premier’s resi- 
dence on Downing street, London. 

Mrs. Despard and Mrs. Saunderson 
took up their stand outside Mr. As- 
quith’s house, and declared that sen- 
tries would be maintained uninter- 
ruptedly until the premier granted an 
audience. The premier, however, can 
slip out througn a garden in the rear 
of his house, to which the public has 


not access. 

The Northern California Con- 
gress of Reform at Pacific Grove 
has had a “Franchise Day.” The 


State Suffrage Association was there 
in force—its officers taking active 
part in the work and evidencing a fine 
sense of the value of co-operation in 
reform. The League of Justice was 
also represented by its officers. Mr. 
Hayden, a member of the San Francis- 
co board of education, gave the even- 
ing address on “Woman as a Citizen.” 


Two women have been admitted to 
membership in the New York Central 
Labor Union—Miss Alice O’Rourke, 
representing the Badge, Banner and 
Regalia Makers’ Union, and Miss Nel- 
lie Curley, representing the Book- 
keepers and Accountants’ Union. They 
are the first women who have been 
admitted as delegates in either of the 
central bodies in Brooklyn or Manhat- 
tan. 


One of the former principals of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, Mrs. Helen M. Gul- 
liver, died recently at the age of sev- 
enty-seven. As Miss French she held 
the helm from 1867 to 1872. Her gen- 
tle and gracious nature endeared her 
to her pupils, and won the admiration 
of many outside the seminary circle. 


The Maine Historical Society re- 
cently voted to admit women to mem- 
bership. Three women were then ad- 
mitted with but six dissenting votes. 
A Maine paper announces this action 
as “a great triumph.” 


The National Women’s’ Trades 
Union League, Mrs. Raymond Rob- 
bins, president, will hold a convention 
in Chicago, beginning on Sept. 27. 
One of the main issues of this conven- 
tion will be to obtain national legis- 
lation in favor of the eight-hour work- 
day for all women toilers and to elim- 
inate night work except in cases of 
waitresses. One of the speakers will 
be Miss Mary McArthur, secretary of 
the British Women’s Trades Union 
League. She will represent 120,000 
women workers. 








MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 





THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully ‘thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist— comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


F. FISK 
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